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Enterprise—Operations and 
Administration: Some Notes on a 
Systematic Theory of Organized Endeavor 


By JOHN D. MILLETT 


Ohio Board of Regents 


every field of descriptive, theoretical, 

and applied knowledge—the scholars and 
the practitioners are tempted to set down a 
synthesis of their learning and experience. 
The effort is always fraught with danger. A 
statement of systematic theory is a highly gen- 
eralized abstraction. It is at best a suggestive 
interpretation of reality; it is at worst a collec- 
tion of pious platitudes or even a pronounce- 
ment of dogma. 


Peres tei in every science—that is, in 


Yet these attempts to provide a general 
framework of knowledge in a specialized field 
seem to me to have a distinctive utility. A 
statement of systematic theory should serve to 
summarize thinking based upon study and ex- 
perience and should help to stimulate further 
inquiry in a field of knowledge. 


In the field of organization and public ad- 
ministration, we are fortunate in having a 
number of these attempts at synthesis.1 In 


*I cite only certain well-known efforts of this kind: 
Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938); Luther 
Gulick, ‘“‘Notes on the Theory of Organization,” in Lu- 
ther Gulick and L. Urwick, eds., Papers on the Science 
of Administration (New York: Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, 1937); and Edward H. Litchfield, ‘Notes 
on a General Theory of Administration,” Administra- 
tive Science Quarterly, Vol. 1 (June, 1956), p. 3. I 
would also like to call attention to chapter 9, ‘‘Orga- 
nizations,” in Bernard Berelson and Gary A. Steiner, 
Human Behavior (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World, Inc.), 1964. 


>» The author provides a systematic theoretical 
statement which attempts a reasonable approxima- 
tion of the reality of organization and public ad- 
ministration and a helpful outline of various 
familiar phenomena within that field. The state- 
ment formulates a concept of enterprise as a 
particular activity of a group of persons engaged 
in providing a product or rendering a service to 
our society. It is suggested that in the analysis of 
an enterprise a clear distinction be drawn between 
its two principal components: operations and ad- 
ministration. The operations of an enterprise en- 
tail an output and a work process. Administration 
encompasses the management of resources and the 
techniques of direction necessary to insure that the 
operations of an enterprise realize their intended 
output. The concepts of authority, responsibility, 
hierarchy, leadership, and power structure are ex- 
plained within the framework of this theoretical 
statement. 





the belief that these endeavors have by no 
means exhausted the possibilities of general 
interpretation, I am moved to provide still 
another such endeavor. In setting forth these 
abstract propositions derived from study and 
experience, I hope they may provide a rea- 
sonable approximation of reality and at the 
same time a helpful outline of various fa- 
miliar phenomena. 


Enterprise 


It has long seemed to me that any attempt 
to formulate a concept of administration or of 
organization should begin with a prior pos- 
tulate: the existence or creation of an iden- 
tifiable unit of human activity. I believe this 
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unit can best be described as an enterprise.? 
The word enterprise thus employed means a 
purposeful endeavor of a number of people in 
a clearly differentiated, organized activity. 
Enterprise means a particular activity of a 
group of persons engaged in providing a prod- 
uct or rendering a service in our society. 

By the word enterprise I do not have in 
mind such broad institutional categories of 
social organization as agriculture, business, the 
professions, government, the church, educa- 
tion, hospitals, the military, or voluntary as- 
sociations. Nor do I refer to such subinstitu- 
tional groupings as the dairy farm, the iron 
and steel industry, the medical profession, the 
federal government, the Protestant church, 
higher education, mental hospitals, or labor 
unions. Rather, I have in mind individual 
component operating units within these broad 
social groupings, such as a particular farm, a 
particular steel corporation, a particular pro- 
fessional firm, the Department of Defense, a 
particular bank, a particular university, a par- 
ticular hospital or hospital department, a 
particular labor union, or a particular church 
body. In other words, enterprise means an 
operating organization which, along with all 
other operating organizations of the same 
kind, comprises the abstraction or universal 
type which we identify as agriculture, busi- 
ness, government, the church, education, hos- 
pitals, or voluntary agencies. 

When we speak about organization and ad- 
ministration, we need to begin with a clear 
understanding of the human activity within 
which these phenomena actually occur. I 
believe these phenomena are to be found 


*After writing this article, my attention was called 
to William Brownrigg, The Human Enterprise Process 
and Its Administration (University, Alabama: Univer- 
sity of Alabama Press, 1954). Brownrigg conceives of 
all human enterprises as requiring four basic ingredi- 
ents: people, “physical things,” subject-matter knowl- 
edge, and a process for integrating the first three into 
end products or services. In turn, Brownrigg divides 
the process into three major elements: enterprise-de- 
termination, enterprise-utilization, and enterprise-ad- 
ministration. In this article, enterprise-determination 
is approximately equivalent to planning; enterprise- 
utilization is essentially a concept of market analysis or 
of clientele relationships; and enterprise-administra- 
tion refers primarily to technical design and produc- 
tion method design. Brownrigg writes primarily from 
the point of view of a business or industry administra- 
tor. This article is written primarily from the point of 
view of a public administrator. 


within an individual, particular enterprise. 
For this reason, we ought always to identify 
clearly and fully that particular enterprise in 
which organization and administration ap- 
pear as concerns. 


Actually, I believe the word enterprise is 
much more appropriate as a generic term 
than the word organization. Organization is 
a word freighted with many meanings, im- 
plying both a systematic whole and differen- 
tiated parts. The word enterprise has the 
advantage of implying only the first meaning, 
a systematic whole, and that is how I employ 
it here. 


I believe it is important always to under- 
stand the institutional context in which an 
enterprise exists or functions. There is a fre- 
quently expressed point of view today which 
holds that the institutional background of an 
enterprise is relatively unimportant, that prob- 
lems of organization and administration are 
common to all enterprises and may be de- 
scribed and prescribed in terms which trans- 
cend institutional context. I find it very dif- 
ficult to accept this proposition, for reasons 
which I have elaborated elsewhere.? I believe 
there are fundamental differences between 
hospital administration and military adminis- 
tration, between educational administration 
and church administration, between labor un- 
ion administration and service club adminis- 
tration. 


Nonetheless, while institutional context is 
of major importance in describing and under- 
standing any enterprise, I think it is possible 
to set forth certain common elements to ex- 
amine in all enterprises. There may be dif- 
ferences in detail and even in philosophy of 
management among enterprises which can be 
understood only by an examination of the 
institutional setting of each enterprise. With 
this important, indeed essential, qualification, 
I believe we are justified in seeking to find 
common attributes or characteristics in any 
particular enterprise. 


As a beginning in the analysis of an enter- 
prise, I find it helpful to draw a clear dis- 
tinction between two principal components: 
operations and administration. Operations 


°Cf. John D. Millett, Organization for the Public 
Service (Princeton, New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, 1966). 
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involve the end purpose of an enterprise—the 
products and services which the enterprise 
seeks to provide and the goals and subgoals 
it seeks to achieve. Administration involves 
the methods and procedures whereby products 
and goals are realized. 

It is unfortunate that so many discussions 
of administration begin without an adequate 
exploration of the operations of an enterprise. 
In any endeavor, mission is more important 
than mechanism; it is purpose which gives 
meaning to method; it is objective which in- 
spires effort. 

To be sure, operations and administration 
in an enterprise are closely intertwined. Ends 
can never be entirely disassociated from 
means. Desirable ends may not be achievable 
because the means are not available or be- 
cause the means are too expensive in the 
utilization of resources or in the sacrifice of 
basic human values. Even so, a discussion 
of administration necessarily begins with an 
explicit or implicit set of operations that 
administration seeks to accomplish. 


Operations 


The operations of an enterprise entail two 
essentials: an output and a work process. 
Output may of course be a product or a serv- 
ice, or a combination of both in varied types 
and kinds. Work process is the effort or pro- 
cedure by which the output of an enterprise 
is produced. 

Output represents the end purpose, the jus- 
tification for existence, of any enterprise. We 
do not create enterprises for the sake of the 
work process, or for the sake of administra- 
tion. An enterprise is established and is con- 
tinued in existence because it provides an out- 
put for which there is an effective market 
demand, a political need, or a voluntary group 
expectation. ‘The dynamism, the adjustment 
to changing circumstances, within an enter- 
prise reflects a concern for or a response to 
market demand, political need, or group ex- 
pectation. 

To be sure, output or products may be of 
many different kinds and types. In the econ- 
omy, output may be producer goods, consumer 
goods, or various services, from banking and 
insurance to repair of articles and care of the 
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person. In professional practice the output 
is ordinarily a service, from design of a struc- 
ture to preservation of health. In education 
the output is usually thought of in terms of 
students taught and of research conducted. 
In the church the output is usually parishion- 
ers served in terms of their spiritual and 
material needs. In government the output is 
an extensive array of services from the han- 
dling of foreign relations to the maintenance 
of law and order; government may also be 
a producer and distributor of economic goods 
such as water, electric power, and transporta- 
tion facilities. 


In the economy the output of an enterprise 
frequently involves certain common work 
processes—the extraction and processing of 
raw materials, the production of an end item 
of goods, the storage and distribution of com- 
modities, the sale of goods produced, the col- 
lection of accounts, and the development of 
new products and new production processes. 
In public administration there is such great 
variety of activity that almost no common 
work processes from one enterprise to another 
can be readily identified. In the work process 
there is little in common between the military 
establishment and a department of agricul- 
ture, between a public health service and an 
old-age insurance program, between care of the 
mentally ill and renovation or renewal of 
urban cores. 


Perhaps one reason why the study of busi- 
ness administration has made greater head- 
way in the United States than the study of 
public administration is this absence of com- 
mon components in the work process of public 
enterprises. There are few if any common 
work processes among public enterprises sim- 
ilar to the common work processes of business 
enterprise, such as acquiring raw materials, 
producing goods, storing and selling com- 
modities, and developing new products. 


There are certain broad generalizations 
which can be made about the work process 
of operations in an enterprise. The work 
process involves specialization of labor and 
the use of machines to supplement manpower. 
The problems in devising and improving 
work processes are problems in work spe- 
cialization among human beings employed in 
the enterprise and in the utilization of im- 
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plements to augment the productivity of these 
human. beings. 

Specialization of labor appears to be one of 
the identifying characteristics of civilized so- 
cieties. Civilization apparently began with a 
differentiation in society among cultivators of 
the land, warriors, rulers, and priests.4 In 
feudal society there was a peasant class, a 
religious or clerical class, and a noble class 
combining the functions of warrior and ruler. 
In the modern age beginning some 600 years 
ago, more and more differentiation of per- 
sonal activity has taken place, with the growth 
of handicraft, the development of trade, the 
appearance of cities, and the emergence of 
national states. New groupings of persons 
have grown apace—artisans, traders, bankers, 
officials, scholars, and others. Specialization 
of human effort has brought increased output 
and increased complexity. 

Since prehistory, civilized man has also 
made use of tools—in agriculture, in war, in 
government, and in religion. With time, and 
particularly since the harnessing of steam, 
these tools have become more and more so- 
phisticated. The Industrial Revolution with 
its increased use of power and the second 
Industrial Revolution with its development 
of standardized parts for the final assembly 
of a product made it possible to convert farm 
labor to industrial labor. Now the new tech- 
nology of the second half of the twentieth 
century is rapidly reducing the need for 
unskilled labor and is at the same time rapidly 
expanding our capacity for productive output. 

Although we most frequently associate spe- 
cialization of labor and the use of tools with 
the economic activity of society, these basic 
characteristics in the operation of an enter- 
prise are to be found also in the military, in 
education, and in government, among other 
institutions. Even as in an economic enter- 
prise, public enterprise makes use of speciali- 
zation in work assignments and uses machin- 
ery in the production of its output. 


Administration 


Administration, it seems to me, encompasses 


‘Cf. William H. McNeill, The Rise of the West, A 
History of the Human Community (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1963). 


the management of resources utilized in the 
operations of an enterprise and the techniques 
of direction necessary to ensure that the op- 
erations of an enterprise realize their intended 
output. Just as the operations of an enter- 
prise embrace the dual factors of output and 
work process, so the administration of an 
enterprise involves the two factors of man- 
agement and direction. 

It is important to stress that administration 
is measured by an important standard, the 
criterion of efficiency. Efficiency is a ratio 
between output and input. Over a period 
of time the objective of administration is to 
accomplish a greater output for the enter- 
prise with a declining proportion of resources 
required in the operations. 

This standard of efficiency has its compli- 
cations. In economic endeavor it is customary 
to think of the margin of profit as a standard 
of successful administration. At other times, 
profit and rate of growth in the economy and 
in the market become a kind of dual meas- 
urement of administration. In government 
and in many other institutions, profit does 
not play a role in evaluation of administra- 
tion, and so efficiency becomes the standard. 
Determining the ratio of output to input may 
not measure qualitative factors in the output 
of an enterprise. And input described in 
dollar terms may not always allow for chang- 
ing price levels in the economy or other 
changing conditions in a society. 

Regardless of these complexities, real as 
they are, efficiency remains an important con- 
cept in administration of an enterprise. The 
application of more resources to an enter- 
prise is expected to provide not only a pro- 
portionate increase in output but also a 
quantitatively and qualitatively greater than 
proportionate advance in the output of that 
enterprise. This is the continuing challenge 
to the administration of every individual en- 
terprise in our society. 

The scarce resources or input factors in an 
enterprise are well known. They include: 


e People 
Plant 
Equipment 
Supplies 
Services 
tion, etc.) 
e Time 


(transportation, communica- 
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The management of these resources involves 
such activities as financing, budgeting and 
accounting, staffing, constructing and operat- 
ing physical facilities, purchasing and dis- 
tributing supplies and equipment, arranging 
the necessary transportation of people and 
goods, and providing communication service 
among the organizational parts of the enter- 
prise. All these activities must be performed 
on a time schedule consistent with the output 
goals of the enterprise. Moreover, these ac- 
tivities today involve highly complex and 
often far-reaching specialized effort. Thus, the 
management of the human resources of an 
enterprise extends from recruitment and 
testing, job assignment and training, and pay 
schedules to promotion policies, employee re- 
lations, medical care, and retirement bene- 
fits. 

It is no small task to obtain and retain and 
properly to utilize the scarce resources of 
people and things required to operate an en- 
terprise. And as we have noted, the effective- 
ness with which these resources are utilized 
is the test of efficiency in producing the out- 
put an enterprise exists to accomplish.5 

Management of scarce resources is one ele- 
ment of administration. The other element 
is direction, the employment of techniques 
for insuring that the end purposes of the 
enterprise are realized. These techniques of 
direction include: 

e Planning 
Programming 
Organizing 
Communication 
Coordination 
Control (Evaluation) 

Reporting 

The management of scarce resources in the 
purposeful endeavor to achieve desired goals 
depends upon these techniques of direction. 
Planning involves the general objectives and 
major policies of an enterprise. Programming 
involves units of work to be accomplished and 
the required time schedule for their perform- 
ance. Organizing involves the various work 
assignments required to accomplish program 
goals and to provide the necessary manage- 


°Cf. The Bureau of the Budget, Measuring Produc- 
tivity of Federal Organizations: A Research Report with 
Case Studies (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1964). 
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ment and direction. Communication involves 
a shared understanding of the shared en- 
deavors of all groups and persons in the 
accomplishment of the purpose of an enter- 
prise. Coordination involves harmonious ad- 
justment of the parts of an enterprise to 
accomplish the objectives. Controlling in- 
volves information about progress toward the 
realization of objectives and action to remove 
or lessen obstacles in the way of maximum 
performance by the enterprise. Reporting in- 
volves the provision of information whereby 
the enterprise fulfills its social and political 
obligations beyond the enterprise itself. 
These techniques of direction, I believe, are 


_ somewhat different from the management ac- 


tivities of financing, budgeting, staffing, sup- 
plying, servicing, and equipping the enter- 
prise. The techniques of direction ideally 
should motivate and guide all the activity 
of an enterprise. In other words, manage- 
ment activities should be performed in a way 
to help realize the purposes fixed by the 
overriding concern of an enterprise with its 
end purposes. 

It is not possible in this kind of schematic 
presentation to dwell in detail upon these 
various management activities and techniques 
of direction, important as each one is. I 
would emphasize that administration of an 
enterprise encompasses the whole range of 
concerns which I have identified here as man- 
agement activities and techniques of direc- 
tion. I would point out also that much of 
what we know about administration is largely 
based upon the experience of administrators 
and the reactions of individual persons to the 
enterprise of which they are a part. While 
we have an abundance of more or less reli- 
able data, these data have not been assembled 
into carefully formulated abstractions or gen- 
eral principles which would provide us with 
a true science of administration, with general 
rules of procedure and process in carrying 
out the administration of an enterprise. 


Authority, Responsibility, 
and Hierarchy 


There are three familiar words in the lexi- 
con of administration, however, which deserve 
passing acknowledgment. These words are 
authority, responsibility, and hierarchy. In 
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reference to any enterprise, these words have 
primarily an organizational meaning. 


There are some scholars and administra- 
tive practitioners who insist that the word 
authority refers to the scope of legal activity 
of any enterprise and that this authority is 
vested exclusively in the board of directors, 
the board of trustees, or the administrator of 
an enterprise. Such authority, it is said, can- 
not be delegated to others but may be shared 
by the component organizational parts of an 
enterprise. I would accept this proposition. 
But in an organizational sense I think we 
may also use the word authority to mean the 
job assignments given to work units and 
their supervisors in a particular enterprise. 


Responsibility is another word with broad 
implications. Every enterprise has, I believe, 
a social responsibility to fulfill its role as 
effectively as possible in accordance with the 
traditions and commitments (the ethics, if 
you please) of the society in which it op- 
erates. Every enterprise has a legal respon- 
sibility to observe and fulfill its obligations 
as required by law enacted by the govern- 
ment of the society in which it operates. 
And every public enterprise has a political 
obligation to abide by the direction it re- 
ceives from the duly constituted governmental 
organs of decision-making in the society in 
which it operates. But in an organizational 
sense, responsibility within an _ enterprise 
means the obligation of work units and su- 
pervisors to carry out their work assignments 
and to be accountable for their performance. 


Hierarchy generally refers to a system of 
organization in an enterprise whereby there 
are various defined levels of authority and 
responsibility. Hierarchy is a scheme of su- 
perordination and subordination for persons 
and groups in an enterprise. The difficulty 
with the concept of hierarchy in many enter- 
prises today is that it emphasizes restricted 
roles for many persons and groups rather 
than participative roles. Collective bargain- 
ing by unions is a response in part to an over- 
emphasis upon hierarchy. Demands for pro- 
fessional “autonomy” within an enterprise 
also reflects an overemphasis upon hierarchy. 


I would prefer to avoid the word hierarchy 
entirely in any discussion of the organization 
of an enterprise and to think of an enterprise 
in terms of work units, a structure of coor- 
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dination, and a structure of management and 
top direction. In such an organizational ar- 
rangement the emphasis would not be upon 
the subordination and superordination of in- 
dividuals but upon the differential and parti- 
cipative roles required to achieve the ob- 
jectives of an enterprise. 


Leadership 


Although I have spoken of operations and 
administration as the two primary and essen- 
tial elements in an enterprise, there is a third 
which must be mentioned separately. This 
is leadership, the force in an enterprise which 
integrates operations and administration. The 
successful accomplishment of the objectives 
of an enterprise through its operations and 
the efficient accomplishment of these objec- 
tives through its administration depend above 
all else, I think, upon the quality of leader- 
ship in the enterprise. | 

Please note that I speak of leadership, not 
of the leader. The personality of an execu- 
tive, an administrator, a commander—what- 
ever his designation—is important, to be sure. 
The administrator in an enterprise must have 
superior qualities of knowledge, energy, hu- 
man understanding, and decision-making 
capacity. But an administrator, today in par- 
ticular, must have associates of equal capa- 
bilities. Leadership is a team endeavor in a 
world of highly specialized knowledge and 
experience. 

There is a tendency perhaps, as John W. 
Gardner observed recently, to belittle the 
importance of leadership in our society.6 We 
tend to be highly critical of leaders and their 
decisions. At least this seems to be the present 
intellectual disposition of our day among 
those articulate individuals who observe so- 
ciety with concern and even disdain. I do 
not decry criticism as such, but criticism for 
the sake of criticism without balance or care- 
ful exposition of alternatives seems more de- 
structive than constructive. We may indeed 
be inoculating a vital segment of our society, 
as Secretary Gardner put it, with an “anti- 
leadership vaccine.” 

We need to realize that no enterprise can 
be operated and administered without lead- 


John W. Gardner, Annual Report, Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York, 1965. 
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ership. The work of our society is done 
through our various enterprises, guided by our 
social institutions and the leaders of these 
institutions. The effectiveness of our leaders 
in our enterprises will determine how much 
we produce and how efficiently we produce 
it. It might be desirable to subject all these 
decisions to majority vote of the participants 
in an enterprise. It might be desirable to 
choose and discard leaders at will. But the 
economic and other costs of such a system for 
conducting the operations and the adminis- 
tration of an enterprise might well entail 
the very destruction of the enterprise itself. 


The role of leadership in bringing about 
purposeful operation and efficient administra- 
tion of an enterprise deserves a wider under- 
standing and appreciation than it seems to 
have acquired today. Of course, we need con- 
structive criticism within reasonable limits to 
help obtain the quality of leadership which 
every enterprise ought to have. 


The Enterprise 
and the Power Structure 


Political scientists and sociologists are much 
concerned about the phenomenon of power 
in society. Society is a structure of power 
in that some means must be provided for 
influencing the behavior of those who com- 
prise the society.7 The problem of power is 
not to eliminate its existence in society but 
rather to prevent its abuse and to channel 
its exercise toward the general good.® 


It is not necessary here to sketch the cir- 
cumstances and conditions by which power 
is structured or exercised in our society at 
large. It is relevant to point out that an 
enterprise is a microcosm of society; and en- 
terprise also has its problems of power. 


An enterprise depends upon some degree 
of coherence, some extent of common loyalty 
and effort, if it 1s to accomplish its ends. 
This means that an enterprise requires some 
measure of discipline if its operations and 
administration are to be effective and efficient. 


7Cf. Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, 
Power and Society (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1950); and David Spitz, Democracy and the Challenge 
of Power (New York: Columbia University Press, 1958). 

®Cf. Martin J. Hillenbrand, Power and Morals (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949). 


The problem obviously is how much disci- 
pline and how it is to be exercised. 

In a simpler society of an earlier day the 
problem of power within a particular enter- 
prise did not appear to be too important. 
The prevailing assumption in the economy 
was that if an individual did not like a par- 
ticular job he could always find another one, 
and that if a manager discharged an employee 
there was always another manager ready to 
hire him. Since 1929 this assumption has 
not been operative in American society. 

In public enterprise the Jacksonian tradi- 
tion was that any person was competent to 
hold a public position; in the merit system 
since 1883 the proposition has been that pub- 
lic employees should be appointed on the 
basis of individual competence and protected 
from removal from the public service because 
of partisan or personal prejudice. 

Thus, today there is a generally accepted 
law and practice in American society that in- 
dividuals have some degree of vested interest 
in the enterprise where they are employed. 
The power of dismissal from the enterprise is 
usually hedged with certain restrictions or 
certain prescribed procedures. 

Persons have reacted in other ways to the 
phenomenon of power within an enterprise. 
More and more groups have sought some par- 
ticipation in the process of decision-making. 
Leaders, managers, and supervisors have in- 
creasingly sought to persuade and to motivate 
the participants in the enterprise rather than 
to threaten them with disciplinary action. 

The problem still remains of how to exer- 
cise that degree of power in terms of direc- 
tion and procedure required to achieve com- 
mon efforts on the part of many individuals 
in the accomplishment of a common purpose. 
There appears to be no ready solution to 
this problem. Power is a necessary ingredi- 
ent in an enterprise, yet it must be protected 
from abuse and exercised for the common 
good. Motivation by leadership and _ partici- 
pation by many are procedures now com- 
monly employed in this process. 


Summary 
An enterprise is the identifiable agency 


whereby we undertake to do most of the work 
needed for our physical, material, spiritual, 
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and general well-being in our society. An 
enterprise consists of operations to accomplish 
an end product or service and of administra- 
tion to manage the scarce resources and to 
provide the direction for common action. The 
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maintained by a structure of power. 

An enterprise—whether called a corpora- 
tion, a partnership, a firm, an agency, an 
organization, or some other label—is the 
crucial organism of our social existence in a 


world characterized by an expanding knowl- 
edge, a highly developed technology, and an 
international struggle for power. 


operations and administration of an enter- 
prise are brought together by leadership. Co- 
herence and discipline in a common effort are 
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